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to represent his father as a universal genius, 
as for example his calm statement that Tenny- 
son and Oliver Wendell Holmes resembled 
each other "especially in their humour" (ii. 
323), we find perhaps the best summary of the 
poet's real powers ;— 

"If I may venture to speak of his special influ- 
ence over the world, my conviction is, that its 
main and enduring factors are his power of 
expression, the perfection of his workmanship, 
hjs strong common sense, the high purport of 
his life and work, his humility, and his open- 
hearted and helpful sympathy." 

Nothing is here said about his purely intellec- 
tual strength ; and the fact is, that Tennyson 
distinctly lacked originality and power of inde- 
pendent thought. For that very reason, he 
reflected his age in a way that few poets have 
done. He was the mouth-piece of the Victor- 
ian period, the true representative of nineteenth 
century ideas, thus fulfilling one of the most 
important functions of a poet. We cannot 
help regretting that Prof. Sneath, in his great 
admiration for Tennyson as a thinker, should 
have gone so far as to treat such specimens of 
his work as The Promise of May, and Despair, 
with respect — poems that are unworthy of Ten- 
nyson or of any one else. See pages 78, 96,88. 
He quotes also with apparent approval such 
lines as these, which, whatever they are, are 
something else and worse than poetry : 

"I toil beneath the curse. 

But, knowing not the universe, 

I fear to slide from bad to worse' 1 (page 127). 

But the very fact that Tennyson himself was 
neither original nor profound does not militate 
against the value of this inquiry into his phil- 
osophical attitude. For it is really an inquiry 
into the attitude not of Tennyson as an individ- 
ual, but as a representative of his age, our age, 
and, therefore, has a double value. 

A few minor errors may be noticed, which 
can be corrected in the second edition. "The 
Marquis of Queensbury" page 94: On page 
113 we read that the Poems by Two Brothers 
was published when Tennyson was fifteen 
years old. He was really almost eighteen. 
On page 133, the quotation at the top of the 
page is marred by the omission of the word 
"so" before "utterly", which occurs in the 
original. The volume, Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years after, etc., was not dated 1887, as is 



stated on page 168, but 1886 ; and the title of 
the volume is not given with absolute exact- 
ness. We hope also that in another edition 
the author will remodel the first sentence in 
the introduction, which is inelegant, one of the 
very few sentences in this book which has that 
fault; and we would suggest that on page 5 he 
omit the quotation from the Memoir, "Soon 
after his marriage he took to reading different 
systems of philosophy" — one of the many ex- 
amples of Hallam Tennyson's unconscious 
humor. 

All these, however, are blemishes of the 
minutest kind ; we are sincerely grateful for a 
book that is so sound, so helpful, and so ex- 
cellent in method. 

William Lyon Phelps. 
Yale University. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache, by Arnold 
Werner-Spanhoofd, Director of German 
Instruction in the High Schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Boston : D. C. Heath and Co., 
1899. 8vo, xi+301 pp. 
In some respects this book is superior to any 
other work known to the reviewer, as an intro- 
duction to the study of German in American 
schools or colleges. Its rigid exclusion of 
everything not indispensable to the intelligent 
progress of the pupil renders possible an econ- 
omy of space rarely attained in text-books. 
Nor is this economy secured at the expense of 
reasonable fullness of treatment, in case of 
subjects vitally important. The pedagogical 
skill of the author is shown in the choice of 
these themes and in the natural order in which 
they are developed. The most perplexing dif- 
ficulties encountered by the student are ex- 
plained first, and all others are left for later 
discussion in the order of their diminishing im- 
portance. Not, therefore, the nature of the 
subject-matter, but the needs of the acquiring 
mind determine the arrangement of the book. 
Another commendable feature is an abundance 
of well chosen and skilfully arranged exercises, 
which introduce the learner gradually to the 
spirit of the language through reading, asking 
and answering questions in German, and trans- 
lating from English into German. 
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Thirty-five lessons constitute the substance 
of the work. Each begins with a Development 
Lesson, by means of which the principles 
chosen for presentation are elucidated and 
emphasized. Then follows a Reading Lesson, 
at first very brief and consisting of a few Ger- 
man proverbs, later on extended so as to in- 
clude anecdotes, fables, and short stories. 
This is succeeded by a Grammar lesson, in 
which the principles embodied in the Develop- 
ment Lesson are clearly stated. The author 
explains in the Preface (p. v) that he has used 
English in this part of the lesson "to overcome 
all difficulties the pupil may encounter in his 
home study." He adds, however, what seems 
to me sound doctrine, that "in class the rules 
should all be developed in German." This 
"however" is recommended by the notorious 
fact that memorizing the rules of German 
grammar, clothed in the student's vernacular, 
yields more parrot-like glibness of statement 
than real Sprachgefuhl. The final Exercises 
of each lesson, which serve as a practical ap- 
plication of the principles just discovered and 
stated, are preceded by a Vocabulary of new 
words. These vocabularies are wisely se- 
lected and include, for the most part, only those 
root words and their more usual compounds 
that are in constant use in simple German 
prose. And the author has taken pains to use 
repeatedly each new word introduced, so as to 
facilitate the acquirement of vocabulary by 
association of ideas. Baumbach's little story 
Der Goldbaum is added (pp. 234^), to serve as 
further reading-matter for those able to advance 
during the year beyond the limits of the thirty- 
five lessons, or as the basis of a general review. 

In the Introduction (§ 6, g) alles should be 
included in the list of common words followed 
by adjectives beginning with capitals. The 
difficult matter of pronunciation is presented 
(PP- 3 -11 ) without recourse to phonetic tran- 
scription, and with an apparent disregard of the 
excellent treatise of Hempl (German Orthogra- 
phy and Phonology) that seriously impairs 
the value of the chapter. English alphabetic 
signs are at best but a very imperfect means of 
representing German speech-sounds, and I 
doubt the utility of the traditional efforts in 
this direction of English and American writers 
of German grammars. Even when made by 



men equally well acquainted with the sound 
values of German and English speech, they 
are ambiguous or positively misleading. So, 
for instance, the representation of German £by 
the symbol (ey) of the English open vowel sound 
in they (cf. Introd., § 10) is very inaccurate.— 
Final -er is in English the sign of a sound vary- 
ing in different parts of this country to such an 
extent as to render it unfit for use to suggest 
the sound value of German final -e (cf. ibid.) 
— German b is not identical with English b in 
note, either in point of articulation or of 
rounding. To assert this (cf. ibid.) renders the 
viva voce instruction of the teacher more diffi- 
cult than it would be in the absence of any 
printed statement touching the point. — Worse 
than the inaccuracy in the case of b is the use of 
English not (cf. ibid.) to suggest the value of 
German S in Otto. — English a in late is a closed 
sound and hence unsuitable to indicate the 
pronunciation of German a in Danemark (cf. 
ibid.) — The words : has no sound of its own, 
applied by the author to German y (cf. ibid.), 
are confusing. — The statement (Introd., § 12) : 
"Double consonants are pronounced like the 
corresponding single ones" needs to be sup- 
plemented for English-speaking learners by a 
caution against lengthening the consonantal 
sound as in English (cf. Hempl, l.c.,% 166, e). 
— The indication of the pronunciation of Ger. 
man g (Introd., § 15) is incomplete, since it 
omits all mention of medial g. — The remark 
upon the difference between German and Eng- 
lish / (cf. ibid.), is phonetically incomplete. — 
The statement (ibid.), "o=k in keel; always 
followed by 7t" needs a foot-note on the value 
of the following u (cf. Hempl, I. c, § 239, 2). — 
"(German) a/=(English) w in winter; after sch" 
is a misleading statement (cf. ibid.). — Final ng 
is pronounced in the larger part of Germany, 
not like nk in sank, but like English ng in song 
(cf. Hempl, /. c, § 209, N. 3). The statement 
of Spanhoofd (Introd., § 17) is, therefore, too 
dogmatic. 

An admirable feature of the book is the 
series of concise foot-notes which convey infor- 
mation and warnings at just those points where 
they are needed. Such a note at the bottom 
of page 16, emphasizing the need of learning 
the definite article as an organic part of each 
substantive, would to my mind be desirable. 
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— Note 1, p. 18, would be more helpful if given 
in connection with the vocabulary on page 17. 
— After the word singular, page 28, at the bot- 
tom, there should be a period. — Paragraph 27 
(p. 34) should be supplemented by a foot-note 
calling attention to the common contractions 
mir's, dir's, ihr's and sich's. — The Sprirhwort 
at the top of page 38 should be reversed, so as 
to retain the climax intended : Reden ist Sil- 
ber, Schweigen ist Gold. — Paragraph 40 (p. 44) 
is too sweeping (cf. der Regen, and others). — 
Foot-note 3, p. 46, should explain the difference 
between an einem Fluss and auf einem Fluss. 
— Note 1, p. 57, fails to mention the reciprocal 
form einander. — The verb wohnen, applied to 
animals, suggests the style of the fable. Leben 
or Hansen is much more usual (cf. pp. 77 f.). — 111 
note 2, p. 87, the preposition with should take 
the place of the semicolon. — A foot-note on 
page 97 emphasizing the shortness of the final 
syllable of April, as if the word were spelled 
Aprill, would be desirable. — More idiomatic 
than "ein mannliches Wort in -er" (p. 100) is 
"ein mannliches Wort auf -er." We say in 
German: Das Wort lautet auf (rarely, in) t aus. 
— A few infelicitous English expressions occur, 
like 'as the only form in German of questions' 
(p. 103) and 'The participles are almost entirely 
used as adjectives in German' (p. 130, N. 1), — 
On pages 114 and 178 nach der Sc little ge hen is 
used apparently in place of the more usual in 
die (zur) Scliule gehen. A parent, desirous of 
consulting the teacher, would naturally an- 
nounce his intention of going to the school for 
this purpose by the words : Ich will einmal 
nach der Schule gehen ; but the use of this 
idiom for 'attend (go to) school, is at present 
only dialectic. — When Ort means 'place' or 
'spot', the preposition accompanying it is usu- 
ally an (not in). This does not appear clearly 
in the statement on page 115, 1. 8. — The forms 
mil demselben (derselben) should not be given 
(p. 116) as equivalents of datnit, with no com- 
ment upon the stylistic difference between the 
former and the latter. — There is nothing in 
connection with the definition : der Mund, -e, 
'mouth' (Vocab., p. 120), to show the beginner 
that the plural of Mund is one of the rarest 
plural forms in the language. — The English 
sentence (p. 122): "Since when is he here in 
town?" is a Germanism.— Note 2, p. 127, is 



misleading, since it implies identity of forma- 
tion in the cases of das Weite, die Hbhe, and 
die Lange. — In the vocabulary, under zn- 
frieren (p. 128), the common meaning 'freeze 
over' might well be added. — On page 131 and 
]ater,derjenige (die-, das-) is used as antecedent 
of a relative, with no mention of the equally 
correct and briefer der (die, das). — Note 1, p. 
140, concerning the use of wenn, should be 
modified so as to include the past as well as 
the present and the future. — A more accurate 
locution than "while another action took 
place" (p. 144, 1. 20) would be "before another 
action took place." — Note 1, p. 145, would be 
more helpful if sufficiently full to explain under 
what circumstances the German perfect repre- 
sents the English imperfect.— The author 
shows a preference for the relative welcher 
(-e, -es) in place of the shorter and more popu- 
lar der (die, das), which, in connection with 
the already mentioned free use of derjenige, 
imparts to his German style an undesirable 
heaviness (cf. Hermann Wunderlich: Der 
deutsche Satzbau, pp. 197 f., and Unsere Um- 
gangssprache, p. 254). — Note 5, p. 174 : "giilden 
(=golden), instead of giildenes," leaves the be- 
ginner in doubt as to whether giildenes or golde- 
nes is the normal form. — The expression (p. 
179) Zeitworter welche eine Veranderung des 
Zustandes bezeichnen would be more accurate 
if the word Zeitworter were modified by the 
adjective intransitive. — ekelten sich davor (p. 
191, N. 6) means in this context.not 'loathed' but 
'were nauseated at'. — Darauf \s not the con- 
traction but simply the union of the preposition 
««/"with the adverb da(r) (p. 194, N. 3) 

Page 196 contains the traditional paradigms 
of the subjunctive of the verbs haben, sein, 
werden, horen and sehen. The pupil is warned 
neither here nor elsewhere (cf. pp. 210 f.) in the 
book of the glaring discrepancy between actual 
speech-usage and these paradigms. It is only 
fair to state that this is in line with the practice 
of most authors of German grammars at home 
and abroad. Yet the present subjunctive of 
haben, save in its relatively rare use as optative 
or concessive in principal clauses, is not habe, 
habest, habe, haben, habet, haben, but hlitte, 
habest, habe, (less elegantly, hdtte,) hiitten, 
hdttet, hiitten. Similarly the prevailing present 
subjunctive of werden is wiirde, werdest,werde. 
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warden, wardet, wiirden, — of horen: h'orte, 
hbrtest, hore (less elegantly, fwrte,) horten, 
hortet, horten, — and of sehen: sake, sehest, 
sehe, sahen, siihet, sahen. For the English : 
'He declares I have money about me' we speak 
and write : Er behauptet, ich h'atte (not habe, 
if we wish to imply the falseness of the state- 
ment) Geldbeimir. 'They maintain I am grow- 
ing ha\&=Man behauptet, ich wtirde kahl, etc. 
The reason of this transfer of present meaning 
to preterite forms was apparently, at first, the 
instinctive wish to distinguish the subjunctive 
from the corresponding indicative inflection, as 
far as possible. This has led, however, to such 
a wide substitution of preterite for present sub- 
junctive forms, that the former are by analogy 
quite generally preferred to the latter, even 
when, as in case of weak verbs, no inflectional 
distinction is thus attained (cf. horten, hortet, 
horten). The use of haben and werden as aux- 
iliaries carries the discrepancy just noted over 
into the paradigms of the compound tenses of 
all verbs. Among several correct observations 
of language phenomena, hidden in a large mass 
of dogmatism, Gustav Wustmann emphasized 
this matter in his much-derided Allerhand 
Sprach dummheiten, pp. I77f. Since para- 
digms are merely reflections of inflectional 
usage, authors of text-books for teaching strictly 
modern German ought to adjust the normal 
paradigm of the subjunctive to current usage, 
and to print displaced forms in parentheses. 
A foot-note should then be added to explain 
the situation. 

A parenthetical 'pelt' after 'throw' (p. 206, 
N. 1) would help the American student to rea- 
lize the force of the idiom : 'throw the dog with 
stones'. — A discussion of the various meanings 
of the prefixes and suffixes mentioned in §§ 160 
and 161 would enhance the value of Lesson 35 
(pp. 226f.). — The great importance of teaching 
pupils to depend for mastery of German de- 
clension, not upon the systematic classification 
of German substantives, but upon personal 
observation of actual usage, makes me regret 
the omission of all genitive endings from the 
general vocabulary at the end of the book. 

However, my strictures touch matters of 
minor importance, for the most part, and I 
conclude by expressing hearty approval of the 
book as a valuable contribution to the helps 
available for effective elementary German in- 
struction. 

Starr Willard Cutting. 
University of Chicago. 



ITALIAN LANG UA GE. 

Alliteration in Italian, by Robert Longlkv 
Taylor. Dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale 
University upon application for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. New Haven: 1900. 
8vo, pp. xv+151. 

In his recently published dissertation, Dr. 
Taylor has gone further than any preceding 
investigator into the subject of Alliteration in 
Italian; indeed, aside from Kriete's work,* it 
is the only general study of the subject. Dr. 
Taylor has made a careful and apparently accu- 
rate examination of some twenty-seven of the 
greater Italian poets, and gives us the results 
of his study in a table of percentage of alliter- 
ation, accompanied by a comparative chart (cf. 
p. 80), and followed by a list of examples. The 
authors of the list are well chosen, but it does 
seem unfortunate that the dramatic poets 
should be wholly left out of consideration, so 
that names such as those of Guarini and Maffei 
do not appear at all. Had dramatic poetry 
been included nothing would have been left to 
do in the subject. 

Taking up the dissertation in detail, we first 
come to the Bibliography, which is strictly con- 
fined to works treating wholly or partially of 
alliteration and versification. It seems com- 
plete except for the omission of Biadene's 
work, quoted on p. 2, n. 1, and some half-dozen 
times on pp. 6-7, as Morf. del Sonet. All his- 
torical works, such as Gaspary's Storia delta 
Letteratura Italiana, are omitted from the 
Bibliography, though referred to extensively in 
the text under more or less questionable ab- 
breviations. 

Following the Bibliography comes a list of 
Texts used with Abbreviations, which contains 
the works on which the author has drawn for 
his examples of alliteration. Some of the ab- 
breviations here, too, read curiously; for exam- 
ple, there seems to be no good reason for ab- 
breviating Orlando Furioso into Orl. Fu. if it 
is to be twice shortened (on p. 14) into Or. Fu. 
Again, Society Tipografica delta Letteratura 
Italiana is abbreviated as Soc. Tip. d. Class. 
It., though on p. 11 is given the more natural 
form Soc. Tip. de. Let. It. The question of 
abbreviations is no easy one at best, and in 
case an author does not care to follow the set 

i Die Alliteration in der italienischen Sprache bis Tor- 
quato Tasso, Halle, 1893. 
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